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supported his colleagues in resisting a motion made in
the House of Lords in 1812 for a committee on the
condition of Ireland. He quitted the Ministry im-
mediately afterwards, though not apparently on account
of any difference on this subject, and his place was
taken by Oastlereagh, who was also known to be in
favour of the Catholic claims. It was at the same time
that Peel, as we have seen, in opposing a similar motion
in the House of Commons, declined to pledge himself
unreservedly on the question. Indeed it might well
have seemed at this moment, even to the opponents of
Catholic emancipation, that the Catholic question was
fast becoming ripe for settlement. Liverpool himself, in
the debate in the House of Lords already mentioned,
spoke with a reserve similar to that of Peel, and it may
well be conjectured that the Secretary of State and his
Under-Secretary had come to a previous understanding
on the subject. It was not known then, though it
became clear a short time later, that the regent had
adopted his father's views on the subject. The over-
tures made to Grenville and Grey in 1809 showed that
parties were so artificially divided that a coalition was
not impossible, and such a coalition, under a sovereign
favourable to a measure of emancipation, might have
resulted in a speedy settlement of the Catholic question.
Such calculations, however, were soon to be over-
thrown by the results of Lord Wellesley's resignation,
The regent desired that Grey and Grenville should
again be invited to join the Ministry, and with the
assent of the Prime Minister, he sent his brother, the
Duke of York, to open negotiations with them. They
declined, as they needs must, when they found that the